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From the American Almanac, for 1835. 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 
[The following article has been furnished by Thomas 

G. Fessenden, Esq. editor of the ‘“‘New England Farmer.” 

A continuation of agricultural notices and improvements 

may be expected in the future volumes of the Almanac. ] 

Tue object of agriculture is to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of such vegetable 
and animal productions of the earth as are of use 
to mankind in a state of civilization. Although 
the most ancient of the arts, it is, nevertheless, 
one of those in which the beneficial effects of 
modern improvement are most strikingly manifest- 
ed. The science of agriculture is very extensive, 
and embraces directly or indirectly, almost every 
branch of human knowledge. 

It would not be possible, in such a work as the 
American Almanac, to treat on every subject con- 
nected with agricultural improvement. But, though 
its topics are numberless, and its views boundless, 
the slightest sketches and the most limited glances 
may prove useful. One may obtain refreshment 
from a fountain, without drinking or appropriating 
the whole of its waters. 

The science of agriculture is becoming more 
and more important as mankind advance in civil- 
ization. ‘The practical farmer, especially in the 
older and more populous parts of the country, 
must not only understand, but put in operation 
many of the modern improvements in the art by 
which he obtains his livelihood, or, by neglecting 
to make the most of his means, he will take so 
many retrograde and downhill steps in the journey 
of life, that old age will find him in the vale of 
poverty. The cultivator, who does not keep pace 
with his neighbors, as regards agricultural improve- 
ment and information, will find-himself to be the 
poorer in consequence of the intelligence and plen- 
tywhich surround him. He will be like a stunted 
oak, which is deprived of light and air by its more 
towering neighbors. 

But there may be retrograde steps in agriculture, 
as well as in other arts. We would not advise the 


farmer, in middling or in low circumstances, to 


make expensive experiments, nor to adopt every 
novelty in husbandry on slight grounds without 
being well convinced by testimony, observation, or 
experience of its beneficial effects. He had better 
follow beaten tracks, if they are a little uneven 
and circuitous, than strike out at once into a wil- 
derness of supposed improvements, which have 
not been sanctioned by actual and repeated exper- 
iments. He should @xercise his own good sense 
on every proposed alteration, and neither consider 
that a mode or article of culture must be useful be- 
cause it is new, and has been recommended by 
some theoretical cultivators, nor permit its novelty 
'o be an insuperable objection to its adoption. Ma- 
ty animals and plants, and also many theories, 
relating to supposed agricultural improvements, 
Which, some years since, were considered as de- 
serving of general introduction, are now deserved- 
ly and universally fallen into disuse, and those who 
‘ntroduced or adopted them have suffered losses 
instead of having realized anticipated profits. Thus 
the theory of Tull, by which frequent ploughing 
Was intended to supersede the use of manure ; the 
Lombardy poplar, supposed to be more useful and 


XUM) 


ornamental than any of the numerous species of 
trees, which adorn our forests; the plan of sum- 
mer fallowing, or permitting land to lie without 
crops of any sort for a greater or Jess period of 
time, in order to recruit its fertility, supposed to 
be exhausted by continued eropping ; the culture 
of the Burnet grass, Fiorin grass, and some other 
articles which have been tried and found wanting, 
serve to prove, that in agriculture, as well as in 
other arts and sciences, it is possible 
“ Downwards to soar, and backwards to advance.” 

Such failures, however, should not check enter- 
prise, but inspire caution. We may, thereby, learn 
that every novelty is not an improvement, though 
every improvement was once a novelty. 

The value of improvements in agriculture will 
not be fully appreciated without a particular atten- 
tion to the subject. A slight increase in the pro- 
ducts of a farm causes a great increase in the 
profits of the farmer. ‘* We would intreat farmers 
to consider, that the cost of raising a poor crop, 
one time with another, is nearly #s much as that of 
raising a large one. There is the same expense in 
fencing,—the same tax paid,—the same quantity 
of seed sown,—the same almost expended in 
ploughing, as rich land ploughs so much more 
easily than poor, as to make up for the extra num- 
ber of ploughings, in a course of tillage. I may 





add that there is the same or more labor in thresh- 
ing. 

“If such improvements as are possible, and 
even easy, were made in the husbandry of this 
country, many and great advantages would be 
found to arise. As twice the number of people 
might be supported on the same quantity ef land, 
all our farming towns would become twice as pop- 
ulous as they are likely to be in the present state 
of husbandry. There would be, in general, but 
half the distance to travel to visit our friends and 
acquaintances, Friends might oftener see and 
converse with each other. Half the labor would 
be saved in carrying corn to mill and produce to 
market ; half the journeying saved in attending 
our courts; and half the expense in supporting 
government, and in making and repairing roads ; 
half the distance saved in going to the smith, 
weaver, clothier, &c.; half the distance saved in 
going to public worship, and most other meetings ; 
for where steeples are four miles apart they would 
be only two or three. Much time, expense, and 
labor would on these accounts be saved ; and civ- 
ilization, with all the social virtues, would, per- 
haps, be proportionably promoted and increased. 
‘¢ Nothing is wanting to produce these, and other 
agreeable effects, but a better knowledge of, and 
closer attention to matters of husbandry, with their 
necessary consequences, which would bea more per- 
fect culture, a judicious choice of crops, and change 
of seeds, and making every advantage of manures.” 

We will now briefly notice some matters in 
which the hand of modern improvement has been 
most strikingly indicated. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN BREEDS OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

I. Neat Cattle. Dr. Cooper, in the last Phila- 
delphia edition of Willich’s ** Domestic Encyclo- 
peedia,” says, ‘* The whole art of breeding animals 
and vegetables for particular purposes, may be in- 





cluded in this direction: Choose those animals or 


vegetables to propagate from, that possess the quali 
ties you wish to propagate in the greatest perfection.” 
The qualities to be desired in neat cattle, may, it 
is believed, be attained by judicious management 
and by propagating exclusively from animals poe- 
sessing the following properties : 

Ist; Early Maturity. It appears by Bailey’s 
** Survey of Durham,” in England, that a Mr. Wal- 
ton, who kepta herd of improved cattle of the 
short-horned breed, sometimes bought in calves of 
the unimproved, or old breed of the country, and 
found, ‘ that his own at two years old got fatter 
for the buteher than the others did at three, though 
kept exactly alike.” A letter from Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh, of Duanesburgh, N. Y. a scientific far- 
mer of much practical experience, states, that ** an 
ox of the short-horn breed at four years old will 
weigh as much as, under similar treatment, I have 
been able to muke the finest oxen do, raised from 
other breeds, and which have never done a day’s 
work, at six year’s old.” 

2dly; Disposition to fatten and to derive the 
most nourishment from a given quantity of food. 
Surgeon Cline, a celebrated English writer, ob- 
serves, that ‘* the size and form of the chest indi- 
cate the size and form of the lungs, and it is on 
the size and soundness of the lungs that the strength 
and health of the animal principally depend. An 
animal with large lungs is capable of converting a 
given quantity of food into more nourishment than 
one with smaller lungs ; and therefore has a greater 
aptitude to fatten.” 

3dly; Hardiness. This is a point of much con- 
sequence in the soil and climate of New England, 
but we do not know of any specific difference in 
the different breeds to which there are not many 
individual exceptions. The smallest breeds are 
said to be the most profitable for pastures in which 
the food is short and scanty. The large breeds, 
such as the Durham Short Horns, the Hereford- 
shire and Lancashire breeds, &c. are reported 
most profitable when the pastures are rich, and 
winter food plentiful and of good quality. But 
smaller and hardier sorts, such as the Devons, the 
Sussexes, the Polled or hornless breeds are to be 
preferred when the pastures are short, and provis- 
ions for winter scanty and of indifferent quality. 
The Alderney breed give very rich milk, but less 
in quantity than some others, 

There are some other qualities and qualifications 
of neat cattle which are dependent in part on the 
breed, and in part on management. Among these 
may be numbered docility and peaceableness of 
disposition, quantity and quality of milk, quality of 
flesh, and fitness for labor. These and other good 
properties, it is said, may be increased and perpet- 
uated by propagating, exclusively, from those in. 
dividuals which possess them in a remarkable de- 
gree. 

II. Sheep. A very considerable portion of the 
land in New England is rough, stony, and hilly, 
and must remain in pasture or woodland in conse- 
quence of its being intractable to the plougn. 
When such lands have been grazed by neat cattle 
or horses for a number of years, they become 
nearly worthless, and are often abandoned by their 
owners for the more fertile regions of the West. 
Some sheep-farmers, however, assert that pastures, 
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ym which sheep have been kept for years in succes- 
sion, have improved, and now yield more and bet- 
ter food than they did before sheep were admitted. 
It is to be feared that many tracts of land in New- 
£ngland will eventually be abandoned, unless some 
method is adopted to prevent their deterioration. 
If the above premises are correct, it is very im- 


portant, indeed indispensable to the prosperity of 


New England, that sheep husbandry should be- 
eome general. But in order that it may become 
general it must be made profitable ; and none but 
the best breeds, for the purposes to which they 
are adapted, will be found advantageous for any 
other object than that of preserving the land from 
becoming barren in consequence of continued gra- 
zing. 

As respects the breeds or races -of sheep, the 
principal division is into the Lone woon and suortr 
woo. kinds. Among those bearing long wool are 
the J'eeswater, the Lincolnshire, the South Downs, 
the Bakewell or Dishley breeds, &c. The origin 
of the fast mentioned breed of sheep is thus de- 
seribed by an English writer. 

*¢ Mr. Bakewell selected from his own flock, and 
from the flocks of others, those sheep to breed 
from, which possessed in the greatest degree that 
perfection of form he was desirous to retain and 
perpetuate. By judiciously crossing them, and 
selecting the most perfect of their progeny, he at 
tengtl succeeded in forming the breed, which has 
been distinguished by the name of the New Lei- 
eester, or Dishley breed ; and having attained this 
@bject, he carefully guarded against any future in- 
termixtures with other breeds., This breed ex- 
eeeds ail others in its propensity to fatten ; and by 
crossing his rams with this breed, a considerable 
portion of the long-wooled sheep in England has 
been greatly improved in this respect. 

Merino sheep are said to be the most profitable, 
although on their first introduction into this coun- 
try their value was too highly estimated. Mr. 
Livingston, of New-York, observed that ‘* séven 
full-bred ewes gave upwards of thirty-six pounds 
of wool; and one ram fourteen months old gave 
epwaris of nine pounds. This wool sold at two 
dollars « pound, 
each ewe, eight dollars and seventy-five cents ; on 
the ram, seventeen dollars and twenty-five cents.” 
Jt has been said that Merino sheep are as profitable 
for fitting as for the fleece, as they become fat 
with a less quantity of food in proportion to their 
balk than any other kind. 

Mr. Jolin Lowell, in speaking of sheep, observed 
that **inany questions which were once proble- 
matical, are now settled in favor of the Merino. 
I: was doubted whether it would stand our cli- 
mate; it does perfectly; whether its wool would 
not decenerate ;—it rather improves: whether its 
meat would be good for the table ;—it is as fine at 
least as any mutton we have: whether the wool 
could be exported to England and sell there at a 
fair price ;—it has been done, and met such a sale 
as would yield a much greater profit on Merinu 
sheep than on the common sheep.” 

I]!. Swine. Aimong other important modern 
improvements in rural economy, the introduction 
of new and more profitable breeds of swine is not 
the least worthy of notice. The lank, long-legged, 
Jong-vosed, gauunt-bodied hogs, which were for- 


mer!) \jmost or altogether the only animals of their 
Be v be found among farmers, are now gen- 


eral'y sperseded by swine possessing what con- 
noisse.s call “the marks of a good hog,” viz. 


Ciear profits on the fleece of 





‘‘a moderate length in proportion to the size of the 
body ; the nose short; the cheek plump and full; 
neck thick and short ; quarters full ; carcass thick 
and full; hair fine and thin; with a symngetry 
adapted to the breed to which it belongs. Above 
all, it is essential that it be of a kindly disposition 
to fatten early.” 

Dr. Oliver Fiske, of Worcester, Mass., has ren- 
dered great service to the community, by introduc- 
ing to the notice of farmers in this country, a va- 
riety of this animal, called the Bedford Breed, 
which has been highly recommended. Levi Lin- 
coln, late Governor of Massachusetts, and Presi- 
dent of the Worcester Agricultural Society, has 
given his opinion of this variety in a letter, from 
which the following is extracted : 

‘¢] have great pleasure in voluntarily offering 
myself as your compurgator in the representations 
with which you have recently favored the public, 
of the Bedford breed of swine. The care and 
perseverance which have marked your attention to 
the prospects and value of these animals, and the 
success which has followed your exertions to in- 
troduce them to the favor of practical farmers, re- 
quire at least, an acknowledgment from all those 








who have been particularly benefitted by your lib- 
erality, and from no one more than froin myself. | 
This breed of swine has taken the place of a long- | 
legged, long-nosed, flat-sided, thriftless race, called | 
by some the Jrish breed, by others the Prussian, 
which would barely pay by their weight for ordi- 
‘nary keeping, and never for one half the expense 
of fattening, if indeed grain would make them fat.” 
IMPROVEMENT IN VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 

Ist. By change of Crops. This is a method of 
cultivating different sorts of vegetables, in succes- 
sion on the same piece of ground, with a view to 
make the whole series of crops more profitable, 
and at the same time prevent the land from being 
exhausted. Some plants impoverish land more | 
than others. Indian corn, flax, hemp, &c. quickly 
exhaust a field of its fertilizing properties. It has, 
therefore, been found inexpedient to take more 
than one exhausting crop in succession. Moreover 
some plants take most of their nourishment near 
the surface, and others from a greater depth, which 
causes advantages to arise by changing from tap- 
rooted to fibrous-rooted plants, and vice versa. 

2dly. By change and selection of Seeds. Differ- 
ent plants require different sorts of nutriment. The 
soil may become exhausted of the particular spe- 
cies of food requisite for one, while it may abound 
in matter suited to the healthy and vigorous growth 
of another description of plants. The advantages 
resulting from rotation of crops originate in this 





law of vegetable economy. In selecting seeds or 
plants to propagate from, great advantages have 
been found to arise from choosing the fairest, ear- 
liest ripe, and best in all particulars. Thus the 
seed ears of Indian corn are best culled in the 
field, by taking the best ears from such stalks as 
produced two or more fine aud sound ears, This 
method of improving agricultural products has 
been recommended by the example and precepts 
of Mr. Cooper, a celebrated agriculturist of New 
Jersey. 

The above items indicate some of the principal 
sources and means of agricultural improvement. 
To these may be added the advantages accruing 





from a more correct knowledge of manures, ani- 
mal, vegetable aud mineral; the means of applying | 
them, and the particular crops to which particular | 


sorts of manure are most applicable; the method | 


| 


of using all manures of animal and vegetable oy}. 
gin while fresh, before exposure to the sun, the 
air, and moisture has robbed them of their mog 
valuable properties; the knowledge and means of 
chemically analyzing soils, and enabling the cy). 
tivator to ascertain their constituent parts, and thug 
learn what substances are wanting to increase their 
fertility ; the introduction of the root-husbandry, 
or the cultivation of potatoes, turnips, mangel. 
wurtzel, &c., extensively for feeding cattle, by 
which a given quantity of land may be made to 
produce much more nutritive matter, than jf jt 
were occupied by grain or grass crops, and the 
health as well as the thriving of the animals, eg. 
pecially in winter, greatly promoted ; and the for. 
mation of Agricultural Societies, together with 
the institution of Cattle Shows, &c. The Amer. 
ican public seem fully impressed with the impor 
tance of emulous, as well as of scieytific agricul. 
ture, to the strength and prosperity of a nation, 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has appro. 
priated considerable sums to add to the funds of 
agricultural societies within the limits of the state, 
Institutions for the promotion of Agriculture, Hor. 
ticulture, Domestic Industry, &c., are common, 
not only in Massachusetts, but in most parts of the 
United States. The establishment of periodical 
publications expressly devoted to Agriculture and 
Rural Economy, has also been an efficient means 
of improvement. The first of these in point of 
time was the ** American Farmer,” established a 
Baltimore. The ** New England Farmer,” at Bos 
ton, and many others in different parts of the 
United States, have followed, and publications of 
the kind are now as common as they are useful, 
The above and many other means and methods of 
improvement have rendered the agriculture of the 
present period as much superior to that of our a 
cestors, as the architecture of a palace or a temple 
exceeds that of the wigwam of the savage, or the 
log-but of the first settler in the wilderness. 





THE DORIC FIREPLACE. 

WE have intended for some days to call a 
tention to this new improvement upon stoves, for 
such in fact it is, though combining with a very 
tasteful form, all the cheerfulness of an open fire 
place. 

This invention, which is particularly adapted 
for the use of Anthracite coal, is certainly superior 
to any contrivance we have yet seen, but we ar 
not prepared to say that the great desideratum bas 
been yet attained, though a slight alteration in the 
‘*‘ Doric Fireplace ” might accomplish it.—It is 0 
convert the rectangular chamber on the top of the 
stove into a permanent reservoir for water, and thus 
present as broad asurface for evaporation as possible. 

It is only in the apartment where free evapor- 
tion is continually going forward that the used 
Anthracite coal, or of an iron stove, ceases to be 
injurious to health. If any one doubts this from 
neither bis head or his lungs being sensibly affect 
ed by this dry deleterious heat, let him but ly 
the test of touch, and the parched feeling of his 
skin will sufficiently indicate that some meade 
should be adopted for reinforcing the atmospbert 
with anew supply of Hydrogen. 

People who read the Penny Magazine, and study 
Dr. Combe’s “ Principles of Philosophy,” will 
some of these days find out that bad air is at lea 
as injurious to health as bad water; and that bad 
air may be created in other ways than by the efilu- 
via of decomposing matter—that comfort in W* 
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ter is not secured by warmth alone—and that 
health is of more importance even than economy. 
Had Count Rumford been born in this age of An- 
thracite, he would soon have reconciled all these 
difficulties. —Vew York American. 





From the Southern Agriculturalist. 

ASHES OF SALT MARSH AS A MANURE. 

Ir would be very idle, at this time of day, to 
say to the public that manure is an improver of 
land, and that we should attend to this in our 4g- 
jcultural country ; but it may not be useless to 
point out one of the most abundant sources of ma- 
pure in this country, which has been almost, if not 
altogether neglected. 

In Holland, and the neighboring countries a ma- 
wre is prepared of such a value that it isa very 
jonsiderable article of commerce, and is transported 
wen by land carriage, to a very great distance, 
probable one hundred miles or more. A proof of 
he value of this manure is, that it has been in use 
ind thus carried abroad for a century, or probably 
imuch longer period, and that it still continues to 
x used more and more extensively. Another 
proof of its value is that a person in the Nether- 
lands has lately formed an establishment to com- 
pound a manure in imitation of the “* Dutch ashes,” 
(the manure here alluded to) and has obtained a 
patent. His compound is made of refuse bitumi- 
nous pit-coal with common salt, and I think car- 
bonate of lime. These ingredients being reduced 
toacoarse powder are made into something, in the 
form of bricks and burnt, when it readily falls to 
powder again, and thus forms the imitation of the 
* Dutch ashes,” and he even pretends that the im- 
proving properties of his ashes are superior to 
those of his model. The ‘ Dutch ashes,” called, 
inFrance, ‘** Cendres de mer,” (sea-ashes) are pro- 
cured by burning peat which is salt or brackish. 
These ashes are found very beneficial in most kinds 
of crops, and are, as I have stated above, carried 
toa very great distance, perhaps to a greater than 
any other manure in any part of the world. This 
isan indubitable proof of the very high estima- 
tion in which it is held. Now, I have said that we 
have most abundantly the materials for it. 

What is the peat which is so valuable in Hol- 
land, and in what does it differ from our salt marsh? 
It seems to me that the peat of Holland was once 
salt-marsh, like those every where on low flat lands 
bordering on the sea, and that the greater decom- 
position of the vegetable matter that composes it 
canbe the only, or at least, the chief difference 
between them. Now, it is very doubtful whether 
this peat is superior to newer salt-marsh for the 
purpose of being converted into ashes for agricul- 
tural uses. The salt-marshes contain the same 
vegetable and animal matter, the same earths, salt, 
shells, &c. as are most probably to be found in the 
Holland peat. We have, then, on our sea-board, 
and for a considerable distance inland, a most in- 
exhaustible source, not only of manure, but of 
Wealth, to the enterprising persons who would 
make it a business to dig and burn this matter, and 
thousands of boat loads might be sent yearly as 
high up the country as the navigation of our river 
would permit, or as far as our rail-roads may ex- 
tend. Surely, whatever is so highly valued in 


Europe must possessa relative value here, and 
What can be more desirable in this country than to 
tender our cultivated land more fertile, instead of 
being turned out as old fields, which are a disgrace 
10 any agricultural country? Situated as I am in 


the centre of the State, it is distressing to witness 
the continual emigration of our citizens to the new 
States, by which the prosperity, the wealth and 
welfare of the State must necessarily be impair- 
ed. With all the means within ourselves of 
rendering our country a real earthly paradise, 
shall we suffer it to become a desert? Will 
no patriotic gentleman make some exertions to 
prevent this by giving the most valuable exam- 
ple by which they, their posterity, and their coun- 
try may be not only saved from nearly utter ruin ; 
but improved in wealth, population and power ? 
Our climate and country are generally healthy, 
some of our soil is very fertile, the whole suscep- 
tible of improvement, and, to attain this most im- 
portant object, searcely any thing more is neces- 
sary than to willit. I assert it without fear of ef- 
ficient contradiction, that the territory of South 
Carolina, by its aptitude for agriculture and com- 
merce, is, or may be rendered adequate to the sup- 
port, in abundance and happiness, of a population 
at least tenfold its present one—and yet it is suffer- 
ed to dwindle to a mere wilderness. 
Fam, very respectfully, N. HERBEMONT. 





A NOBLE SENTIMENT. 

Tue more I am acquainted with agricultural af- 
fairs, the better I am pleased with them ; insomuch 
that I can nowhere find so great satisfaction as in 
those innocent and useful pursuits. In indulging 
these feelings I am led to reflect how mueh more 
delightful to an undebauched mind is the task of 
making improvements on the earth, than all the 
vain glory which can be acquired from ravaging it 
by the most uninterrupted career of conquests.— 
Washington’s Letters to Arthur Young. 


__ COMMUNICATION. 








could exercise the business of “ furrow-turners,” 
an employment so congenial to their health and ae 
agreeable to their feelings. I could not but feet 
sorry that so respectable and useful a race of ani- 
mals, as the whole-hog family are generally consid- 
ered, were not provtded with quarters more con- 
venient, pleasant and profitable. 

Many years since, when I was 2 mere tyro in 











For the New England Farmer. | 
HOG PENS. 

Ir is a trite, though no less true remark, that 
‘* experience is the best teacher of wisdom.” In no| 
respect is this more true than in the planning and | 
construction of dwelling-houses, barns, &c. There 
is scarcely any one, who, after the most deliberate 
reflection and consultation, has erected a house, | 
barn or any other building, who cannot, upon use, | 
see something that might have been made better or 
more convenient—and something that he would 
alter or amend if he could. Man’s judgment is 
not perfect, nor never can be. We can scarcely 
go into the smallest dwelling-house,—even ‘the 
lowly cottage,”—or visit the smallest farming | 
premises, where we cannot see some convenience 
not common to others ;—and some domestic ar- 
rangement, which might be copied by others with 
advantage. It is thus, by combining the greatest 
itumber of the conveniences of others, about our 
premises, that “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number” will be promoted. 

In no respect is there need of more improve- | 
ment in the arrangement and construction of the 
out-buildings of the farmers in this vicinity, than 
in that of Hog Pens, I have often regretted to 
see very lady and gentleman-like appearing hogs, 
with their numerous offspring around them, whose 
sweet and melodious voices,—particularly just be- 
fore dinner,—indicated a remarkable propensity 
(as a phrenologist would say) to sing, compelled to 
inhabit premises, in which every thing but com- 
fort and convenience seemed to be united. With- 
out even a bed of straw, with a dirty place to take 
their food, and without any place in which they 














the business of farming (and I now feel great want 
of skill in that occupation), an old gentleman re- 
marked to me that ‘* hogs ought to work enough te 
pay for their keeping.” Hogs work! thought [, 
the man must be crazy,—or does he mean to have 
them labor on the tread-mill! But time and ex- 
perience have learned me, that by providing hogs 
with a plenty of muck, turf, &c. they will, at lease 
pay much towards their keeping, by the manure 
of the best quality, which they will manufacture, 
—and that too, without the aid of any kind of 
machinery or any water power, steam power, or ary 
other power, but hog power. 

Having had occasion, recently, to construct a 
hog pen, in which I believe there is at least one 
improvement, I will describe it for the benefit of 
my brother farmers, and the good of all pork eat- 
ers and pork makers in general—hoping and be 
lieving that for these my philanthropic efforts in 
the swinish cause, I shall, at least, receive a vote 
of thanks (an honor conferred on many others be- 
fore me) from the innumerable hog multitude, with 
which our country abounds. 

The aforesaid hog pen is 21 feet long by 1@ 
feet wide, with posts 8 feet long, which gives room 
for a chamber above, from which, by a board Jef+ 
loose for the purpose in the floor, the hogs can be 
fed with corn, and in the summer with potatoes, 
&c. that may be put away there, without much 
labor. Ten feet across one side is occupied with 
8 pens,—and each pen has a yard in the rear 
(an indispensable I consider it) in which the raw 
material is manufactured into first rate manure. 
But what I consider the improvement is in fi 
placing down the sleepers, then the floor, and the 
the sills on the top of the floor. Each pen is board - 
ed inside as well as out; and here is the advan- 
tage, that notwithstanding the continual wet of « 
hog pen, the sills being above the floor, they are 
kept dry and free from decay. 

The great difficulty with hog pens is that the 
sills rot so quick. By my plan a new floor can be 
laid, and I cannot see why my hog pen will not 
last as long as any other building. 

The remaining part of it, not occupied by the 
pens, into which an external door opens, is occu- 
pied by a cauldron for cooking potatoes, &c. for 
my hog family, and by swill barrels, provender 
casks, and the usual et ceteras of alog pen. The 
floor of the part not occupied by the hogs, is $ 
inches above the other part, which makes it dry, 
and affords a handy place to feed them. One 
corner of each of the 3 hog apartments is devoted 


exclusively for their lodging,—which is constantly 


supplied with dry straw, to the no small comfort 
of my porkers, young and old. 

If the above description shall conduce, in any 
small degree, to the better and more convenient 
construction of the hog pens of my brother far- 
mers,—or to the comfort, and consequently vw 
the growth and fattening of that very necessary 
appendage to 2 farm,—short-nosed, short-cared, 
short-legged ai) broad-backed swine, then my pur- 
pose will be fully answered. Farmer C. 


Bernardston, (Mass.) Dec. 2, 1834. 
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From the Columbia, (S. C.) Centinel. 


WINTERING SHEEP. 

Tae season has arrived when sheep require a 
Jittle of our time and attention. If these are now 
bestowed with subsequent ordinary care, sheep will 
pass through the winter with trifling loss, and 
much to our advantage. For want of attention at 
this season of the year, I have seen large flocks 
almost entirely destroyed, while their owners 
blamed their bad luck, but not their bad manage- 
ment. Sheep, to do well through the winter, must 
be in good condition when they begin it. If they 
are so, they pass through it without difficulty ; but 
if they are poor at this season, good provender and 
a regular supply of it, will not ensure them well 
through. To see then that our sheep have been well 
taken care of during the summer and fall, is an 
important step with the farmer, and which would 
be a great saving both in sheep and fodder. It is 
wrong to permit them to ramble over the fields la- 
ter than about the first of December, because at that 
time there is little nutriment in the scanty herbage 
en which they feed, and the grass itself had better 
remain on the stem, to protect it during the frost 
and winds of winter, and prepare it for an early 
and vigorous growth in the spring ; besides, as the 
supply to the animal is small and innutritious, 
there is great danger that there will be a falling off 
in its flesh, which it can illy spare, and which, to 
its subsequent existence, it is so necessary it should 
retain. 

I have frequently thought that an open Decem- 
ber, which is so often wished for by the farmer to 
save his winter’s supply of hay, is more prejudicial 
to his sheep, when they ramble over the fields, and 
‘to his interest, than he is generally aware of. It 
would certainly comport more with real economy, 
if he were to bring up his sheep hy the 10th of 
December in winter quarters, even if the weather 
should remain warm and the ground uncovered. 
If they lose flesh at this time, they cannot regain 
it until spring, and the mortality which some- 
times costs flocks of sheep is imputable to this cause. 

Sheep in winter should have sheds; the preser- 
vation of their health requires this indulgence, and 
nature prompts to it. Let me ask, if they have the 
choice, do they remain in the open air in a storm ? 
No—they as instinctively run to their covering, as 
a man does to his house, and if they do not re- 
quire it quite as much, they appear as grateful 
for the shelter. Fora flock of poor sheep a pro- 
tection from the weather is all-important. ‘Those 
in good condition do not so much want it, as they 
have a better coat, both of flesh and wool: but for 
them it is likewise useful, and a good farmer will 
not omit to give all the requisite shelter. 


As soon as sheep are brought into the yard, the 
different kinds of lambs, ewes and wethers, should 
be carefully separated; and kept during the winter 
apart. It is important that those in one yard 
should be as nearly of a size as practicable ; for by 
doing so, there are no strong ones among them, to 
drive the weaker from their provender. All will 
feed alike and do well. The flocks ought likewise 
to be as small as we can conveniently make them. 
It is an invariable rule that a small flock does 
much better than a large one, even if both, accord- 
ing to their number, are fed equally well. If the 
flocks in each yard can be reduced to between fifty 
and one-+iundred, so much the better ; and it is a 
great desideratum to make them as few as fifty, if 
it cah in any way be effected. It is likewise nec- 


essary to have a separate yard for old and poor 


sheep, and if there are any in the flock that do not 
subsequently do well, they should be removed in- 
to what is commonly-called the hospital. These 
hospital sheep, by being few in number, having a 
good warm shed, a sheaf of oats, or a few screen- 
ings from under the fanning mill, once a day, will 
soon begin to improve and do well. I have had 
my hospital sheep in a better condition with this 
care by spring,than any other flock, and I must say, 
that for the last three seasons, my sheep were in a 
better condition when I turned them out of my 
yard in the spring, than when I put them in at the 
beginning of winter. 

Sheep ought to be rather sparingly than sump- 
tuously fed, three times a day, out of racks, to pre- 
vent them from running over and trampling on the 
hay. As soon as one is seen in any of the flocks to 
become thin, it ought to be removed at, once into 
the hospital, where it will be better fed. If you 
neglect to do this, soon will it be too late, and you 
will suffer Joss, for a sheep once reduced toa certain 
point cannot be recovered. It is good to give them 
a feeding of straw, or pine tops, if you please ; it 
invigorates their health, and makés a change in 
their food. They ought all to be daily watered, 
and if your hay has not been salted, they ought to 
have a lick of salt occasionally. By adopting these 
rules, you will save all your sheep; or you will 
not lose more of them than you would of the same 
number of horses and cattle. They will have no 
disease among them. I have often thought of an 
observation made to me by an experienced wool 
grower, from whom I asked for information of the 
disease of sheep: he answered: ** What have you 
to do with the diseases of sheep? take care of them, 
and you will have no need for remedies.” This 
observation struck me as strange at the time, but 
subsequent experience has amply confirmed it. 

And now, what will the farmer. gain by keeping 
his sheep well? In the first place, he will gain 
in his hay—a fat sheep will not eat as much as a 
poor one ; he will save all his grain—sheep in good 
condition do not require any. In the next place, 
he will save all his sheep—he will have more and 
better lambs in the spring, and in consequence of 
it, he will have several ounces of wool more to each 
sheep ;*and what is better than all the rest, he will 
in the end save himself loss and anxiety. The 
saving will at least be from one-eighth to one 
fourth of the value of his flock, and all this by at- 
tending to a necessary work in due season. 





LIFE PROLONGED BY CIVILIZATION. 

Ir we collect England, Germany, and France, 
in one group, we find that the average term of 
mortality which in that great and populous region 
was formerly one in 30 people annually, is not at 
present more than one in 38. This difference re- 
duces the number of deaths throughout these toun- 
tries from 1,900,000 to less than 1,200,000 per- 
sons ; and 700,000 lives, or one in eighty-three 
annually, owe their preservation to the social ame- 
liorations effected in the three countries of western 
Europe whose efforts to obtain this object have 
been attended with the greatest success. The life 
of man is thus not only embellished in its course 
by the advancement of civilization, but is extend- 
ed by it.and rendered less doubtful. The effects 
of the amelioration-ef the social conditjon are to 
restrain and diminish, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, the annual number of births, and in a still 
greater degree that of deaths ; on the contrary, a 
great number of births, equalled or even exceeded 











by that of deaths, is a characteristic sign of a state 
of barbarism. In the former case, as men ina 
mass reach the plenitude of their physical and 80. 
cial development, the population is strong, intelli- 
gent, and manly ; while it remains in perpetual 
infancy, whole generations are swept off without 
being able to profit by thé past,—to bring social 
ecovomy ‘to perfection.— Philosophical Journal. 


WOOL GROWERS’ MEETING. 

Tue wool growers of Franklin county had a 
meeting at Shelburne Falls, Nov. 29th: Sylvester 
Maxwell, chairman ; Urbane Hitchcock, clerk. A 
committee reported several resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted. They resulved that the in- 
terest of the wool growers requires an effort on 
their part to guard themselves against thé arts of 
speculation, which have been, and may again be 
put in practice ; that they approve of the transuac- 
tions ani resolyes of a meeting lately held in Ches- 
terfield, Hampshire county ; that they are disposed 
to co-operate with individuals and public bodies 
in measures to obtain and diffuse the information 
necessary to protect themselves and the public 
against the selfish and intriguing, who would make 
themselves rich at the expense of the honest and 
laborious farmer ; that the wool manufacturers can 
take no exceptions at these sentiments and meas- 
ures, their prosperity depending much on the suc- 
cess of those who supply the raw material. The 
meeting chose Abel Williams of Ashfield, George 
T. Davis of Greenfield, Urbane Hitchcock of Haw- 
ley, David Denison of Colerain, and P. L. Cush- 
man of Bernardston, a committee to correspond 
with committees of other bodies, and to collect 
and circulate such information respecting the value 
of wool, as in their opinion shall be calculated to 
guard the growers against deception and iinposi- 
tion ; and the committee are requested to call a 
meeting of the wool growers of Franklin county 
between this time and the first of May next.— 
Hampshire Gazette. 








FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

A short way to make old bread new, or better than 
new.—Bread that is several days old, may be re- 
newed so as to have all the freshness and lightness 
of new bread, by simply putting it into a common 
steamer over a fire, and steaming it half or three 
quarters of an hour. The vessel under the steam- 
er containing the water, should not be more than 
half full, otherwise the water may boil up into the 
steamer and wet the bread. After the bread is 
thus steamed, it should be taken out of the steam- 
er, and wrapped loosely in a cloth to dry and cool, 
and remain so two or three hours, when it will be 
ready to be cut and used. It will then be like 
cold new bread. By this process we may work 
such a change in old bread, as will make it in all 
respects new except in its deleterious qualities— 
and thus at the same time gratify the taste, and 
subserve the purposes of health and economy. 
New bread, it is well known, cannot be eaten with 
perfect impunity, until it has undergone the pro 
cess of ripening—and indeed physicians say, it 
ought not, as a general rule, to be eaten till the 
day after it is made. A way is pointed out above, 
by which a taste for new bread may be gratified, 
without exposure to injury. . 

We have received the above suggestions from 
an experienced housekeeper, who has often tried 
the experiment, and, to our knowledge, with com- 
plete success—and we publish it for the benefit of 
others.— Spring field Gazette. 
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From the Baltimore Farmer & Gardener. 
PUMPKINS. 
Frederick County, Nov. 21, 1834. 

I nave deferred writing to you until this time, 
that I might be enabled to give you a more cor-| 
rect account of the crop of pumpkins raised by 
Mr. H. of Selboek, than I could from my own re- 
collection of what I had heard of it. The land 
upon which this crop was raised, is alluvial, lying 
upon the Monocacy river, and separated from the 
main body of the farm by a long pond or swamp ; 
the whole piece containing by estimate, 9 acres, 14 
acres of which are rendered unproductive by the 
trees which closely surround it. It was all in the 
spring of the year prepared and planted in corn, in 
drills 9 feet between the rows, and one half, or 
about 4 acres, planted with pumpkin seed among 
the corn, the residue was reserved for, snd sown 
in turnip seed, in the space between the corn, 
The yield of his pumpkin crop was so great, as to 
induce hiin to keep an exact account of it, and the 
product was thirty-three ox cart and wagon loads, 
containing 4427 large punipkins, and one wagon 
load of small and broken ones. The crop of corn 
was estimated at 70 bbls. or 350 bushels ; he made 
no turnips ‘in consequence of having procured seed 
that was neither turnip, radish nor cabbage seed, 
as I to my sorrow experienced, having obtained 
some of the same seed in Fredericktown. 


There are none of our farmers, I believe, who 
are ignorant of the value of pumpkins as food for 
cattle, or who do not know that they may be easi- 
ly raised among their corn in nearly as great abun- 
dance, as if they were the sole possessors of the 
soil, without subtracting one iota from the product 
of the corn crop, yet how many are there who 
raise them for the purpose of feeding ¢attie, or for 
any other purpose ? All soils that will yield 5 or 
6 bbls. per acre, will produce fine pumpkins, and 
no crop can be cultivated, gathered and preserved, 
with so little expense and trouble. The cost of 
secd is too trifling to be estimated, the cultivation 
of the corn among which they grow, is all the care 
they require while growing, and when ripe you 
pick them up ready for use ; of what crop can the 
same be said? Our wheat, rye, tobacco and oats, 
demand undivided possession of the soil, and of 
care in their culture, and when they have attained 
their maturity, require much Jabor and expense 
before we can avail ourselves of the fruits of our 
labor ; the grain must be cut and threshed ; the 
tobacco, cut, housed and fired, stripped, bulked 
and packed, and the roots dug ; ‘while all the care 
and trouble the pumpkin asks, is, that you cast the 
seed in the ground in the spring of the year, and 
in the proper season pick up the golden fruit ready 
for use. The ease with which they may be pro- 
duced, is not their ,only recommendation ; every 
thing, biped and quadruped, will eat and grow fat 
on them—hogs, horses and cattle, geese, ducks, 
turkies and chickens, even fastidious man. 

The care they require to preserve them is in 
keeping with their other qualities, thrown in a 
heap in a shed, or on a barn floor with a covering 
of straw or other loose litter, to protect them from 
the frost, and they will, keep like apples, furnish- 


kinds for one-third of the year, and at the very 
time they most Want it, from December to the be- 
ginning of March. 

Will our farmers who have not tried them be 
induced to make the experiment? I fear not—we 





are all too prone to travel the same road our fore- 


fathers trod, and to where the same crops in the 
same manner, that we have been accustomed to 
see and practise from our boyhood. 

I will save all the pumpkin seed I can, and send 
you what I may have to spare, and will also en- 
deavor to procure you some from Mr. H. 

You are at liberty to make what use you think 
proper of any part of this scrawl, with the exception 
of my name, which I would rather should not appear. 





ORCHARDS AROUND FARM HOUSES. 

Ir is expedient that every farm should have 
some portion of orchard ground attached to it. 
The most convenient and guarded situation for it 
is immediately behind the house, so that the back 
kitchen door may open into it, It matters not 
whether it be on the north or any other side of 
the building. Many think that an erchard should 
be in a low sheltered spot, but this is a serious mis- 
take. Fruit trees succeed best in a moderate high 
and open situation. Shelter from wind is certainly 
necessary, but this protection must be obtained oth- 
erwise than by planting in a dell. Adeep mellow 
loam is most suitable for an orchard. It does not 
require to be richly manured, provided it is fresh, 
unexhausted, and sufficiently dry. Whether the 
subsoil be gravel or stone, provided such beds be 
not too near the surface, it will be no detriment to 
the trees ; but if of a tenacious clay, whieh is re- 
tentive of moisture, then draining must be resorted 
to, in order to free the soil from a superfluous 
moisture. This must be done effectually, other- 
wise it will ever be a subject of regret to the 
planter. A sloping surface is better for all plants 
than a dead level, not because a heavy or long 
continued rain or melted snow runs off the sooner, 
but because that portion of it which sinks tité the 
ground gradually passes downward in an under- 
current, leaving.no portion to stagnate in any one 
place, and to become prejudicial to the roots. 
The most profitable kind of orchard is that which 
contains all kinds of hardy fruit trees and bushes, 
and where the land is solely appropriated to that 
purpose. This kind resembles gardening more 
than farming, and is therefore unsuitable to large 
farms, but quite applicable to small ones, to which 
an acre of orchard, requiring no horse labor, would 
be of essential benefit. In such orchards, half 
standard apples are planted in rows eighteen feet 
from each other, the trees being twelve feet apart. 
In the same line with the apple trees are planted 
either gooseberries or currant bushes, or what 
sometimes pay equally well, filberts. The latter 
are not allowed to rise higher than about four feet, 
and are kept spurred in, exactly like the white cur- 
rants. Gooseberries gathered green for tarts pay 
the farmer better than when ripe, and are not 
nearly so troublesome in the carriage to market. 
As such an orchard is not to be grazed, two feet 
of the soil on each side of the rows is kept bare, 
and always free from weeds. On this a quantity 
of rotten dung may be laid every winter, and raked 
off in the spring, upon the intermediate strips of 
ground to be planted with potatoes, or sown with 
onions, turnips, scarlet runners, or any other crop 
which the cultivator can most advantageously dis- 
pose of in his neighborhood. The earliest and 
surest bearing apples should be preferred. A few 
of the earliest pears may be mixed, as the Petit 
Muscat. The most hardy and profitable kind of 
plum for a farm orchard is the common damson, it 
being always in request for baking, preserving, or 
for wine making.—Jour. Agr. 


TIME OF GERMINATING. 

Some seeds, such as those of the coffeo plant, 
require to be sown immediately on being gather- 
ed, otherwise the nutrient matters contained in 
the shell become too hard to be dissolved in water. 
Others, as holly berries, require to be kept for 
about twelve months to mellow. It is said, and I 
believe in many instances proved, that seeds, such 
as those of balsam, if kept for several years, are 
more apt to produce double flowers, in conse- 
quence, it would appear, of their nutrient matter 
being more condensed, 

The period between sowing and germinating is 
very different according to species. Mustard, for 
example, will germinate in one day, or less, if 
stimulated with chlorine ; cress in two days; tur- 
nips in three days ; lettuce in four days; parsley 
in about six weeks or two months; the peach in 
one year; and the rose and filbert in two years. 

It has been proved by experiment that seeds 
gathered before they are quite ripe, germinate 
sooner than very ripe ones, obviously because the 
nutrient matter is less hard and more easily di- 
luted with water; and on the same principle, I 
have proved by experiment that potatoes when 
saved green for planting and kept in bran, will 
comme several weeks earlier than others. It would 
be worth trying the roots of the dahlia and marvel 
pf Peru on the same principle. Though seeds 
when gathered before they are quite ripe germin- 
ate sooner, it does not follow that they will pro- 
duce the best plants.— Rennie. 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 
DESTROYING TREES IN STREETS. 
However much King-street may be improved in 
appearance by the removal of the trees, which grew 
near the side walks, there is good reason to doubt 
whether this policy should be extended. Vege- 
tation is the only known means for destroying car- 
bonic acid gas, and this gas is produced in im- 
mense quantities whenever the population is dense. 
It is deleterious, and vature restores the purity of 
the air which it injures, by means of vegetation. 
Sir Humphrey Davy says, ‘‘ carbonic acid is 
formed in a variety of processes of fermentation 
and combustion, and in the respiration of animals, 
and as yet no other process is known in nature, by 
which it can be consumed, except vegetation.” 
On philosophical principles, it is very pr 
the numerous trees and gardens in Charl 4 


air, and the health of its inhabitants. On the same 
principles, it is probable, that the destruction of 
trees, &c. would be attended with an opposite con- 
sequence. 





CORN SHELLER. 

The Free Press states that Mr. A. L. Norcross 
of Hallowell, has invented a machine to shell corn, 
which is-superior to any thing else of the kind, in 
its simplicity, cheapness and thorough operation. 
Its cost is but $3, consisting of but one wheel 3 
feet in diameter, and a cy!inder one foot in diame- 
ter with a fender attached to one side of it. A boy 
12 years old can work the machine with perfect 
ease, and thoroughly strip the ears of corn as fast 
as they can be dropped in one by one.—The Age, 





Rice Griddle Cake.—Boil one large cup of whole 
rice quite soft in milk, and while hot stir ina little 
flour, rice flour or Indian meal; when cold add 
two or three eggs and a little salt. Bake in small 
thin cakes on the griddle, . 





have contributed very much to the purity of its” 
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A Communication from the Hon. Samuel Lathrop, re- 
ceived too late for insertion in this paper, shall appear in 
our next. 

















Ws have many highly respected friends who with the 
good of the Public in view in disseminating knowledge 
of so much importance to the largest class of our coun- 
trymen, have aided us in recommending our Farmer to 
notice, and confributors to whom we are much indebted, 
for the past, and whose continued kindness in recom- 
mending it to their friends is asked for the future. 

We have recently improved our typography, and have 
in view further improvements. We have also recently 

. had an accession of subscribers, and have in view many 
more to commence with the first of January. 

Members of the Legislature who are subscribers to the 
N. E. Farmer, will oblige us if they will suggest to their 
civil brethren this paper as one of their complement dur- 
ing the session, whereby many advantages would accrue 
to us, and we hope to the public. 





FARMER’S WORK FOR DECEMBER. 

Tuer: is no part of farm management, which requires 
more skill and attention than that of feeding cattle and 
other domestic animals. Regulerity with regard as well 
to the time in which they receive their meals as to the 
quantity given at each meal is of great consequence. If 
eattle or swine miss their customary allowance they will 
pine and fret away their flesh at a rate which a person, 
unaccustomed to this branch of economy would not an- 
ticipate. 

It is important that your store cattle, as well as those 
imtended for the butcher should be kept in a thitiving’ 
state. Whether their progress in growth or fatness be 
slow or fast if should never be intermitted. If the ani- 
mals remain stationary, you lose your time, and the in- 
terest of what they are worth. Nor is this all. By ir- 
regularity and inequality in feeding you injure the health 
and constitution of your cattle, and in’ such a case no 
management can make them. profitable stock either for 
keeping on hand, or preparing for the butcher Feeding 
cattle may be compared to rowing a boat against a cur- 
rent; if you miss a stroke or two, you not only cease to 
advance but are driven backwards. Three times a day, 

ecisely at a certain hour, according to Mr. Lawrence 
“@ught to be the regular allowance. 

With regard to feeding cattle the proverb well applies 
“There is that withholdeth more than is meet, but 
it tendeth to poverty.” ‘Cattle,” said Dr. Deane, 
‘are more liable to be pinched with cold in December 
and January than afterwards. And no man knows how 
favorable the latter part of the season may be. Advan_ 
tage also, in some cases, may be made of browsing in the 
latter more than in the former part of the winter as the 
buds then begin to swell, and the twigs have more sap 
in them than before.”’ 

“ Neat cattle and horses (says the same writer), should 
not have so much laid before them at once as will quite 
serve to fill them. The hay they have breathed on much 
they will not eat up clean unless they are very hungry. 
It is best, therefore, to fodder them twice at night, and 
twice in the morning. Let neat cattle as well as horses 
have both light and fresh air let in upon their fodder, and 
when the weather is not too cold er stormy, allow the 
windows to be open. What one sort of cattle leave 
should be thrown to another sort. Those which chew 
the cud will eat the leavings of those which do not, and 
vice versa. 

It is # also well known to farmers, thet what cattle leave 





a 
in the barn they will eat in the open air ; and most freely 
when it is laid on clean gndw. Not only this but the 
meanest straw should be given them in this way. What 
is left will help increase the manure in the yard.” 

Mr. Lawrence says, three times a day, precisely at the 
commencement of a certain hour, ought to be the regu- 
lar observance, and cattle, particularly if corn fed, re- 
quire their fill of water. The easy, contented and im- 
proving disposition of the cattle, and small waste of 
provender attendant on this regularity, is a source of 
constant satisfaction to the superintending proprietor. 

“ The golden rule respecting quantity is as much as a 
beast can eat with a vigorous appetite ; all beyond that 
important criterion is so much lost to the proprietor, and 
not improbably an impediment to the thrift of the animal. 
Here is the foundation of a good argument for the re- 
moval of that which the animal leaves, that it may not 
be left to disgust him and to pall his appetite. I would 
advise no feeder to trust to a certain vague notion that 
fattening cattle may be safely and advantageously reduc- 
ed from rich to indifferent or even poor keeping. Fre- 
quently any change is disadvantageous; but if any, it 
surely ought to be progressive in the goodness of the 
food. There is often, perhaps generally, a considerable 
saving in the provision as the animals advance in fat- 
ness ; but this relates chiefly to those which load them- 
selves with internal fat. 

“ Cattle licking or rubbing themselves has been for- 
merly held a bad sign ; on-the contrary there can be no 
doubt of its being an incontestible proof of their thriving ; 
the former notion seems to have arisen from the damage 
they sometimes receive .ffom the quantity of hair and 
dirt collected by the tongue from their hides, and which 
may form hair balls in the stomach of dangerous conse- 
quence. Hence the use of currying oxen, which are 
confined from going into the cold air, of keeping them 


| perfectly clean, and their hides open, like those of horses 


in good condition.” 





HORTICULTURAL REGISTER AND GARDEN- 
ER’S MAGAZINE. 

We would refer our readers to another column of our 
paper containing proposals for a Magazine of Horticul- 
ture, &c. which has been called for by those who are 
exclusively Horticulturists, and to their especial benefit 
it will be devoted. We prefer this course in preference 
to devoting a greater portion of the Farmer to horticul- 
ture ; we shall, however, continue the present or nearly 
the same proportion of Agriculture and Gardening, Flor- 
iculture, &c. so that all the branches of culture shall 
continue to be aided by the New England Farmer, and 
its worth will be increased rather than diminished. 

The Monthly work proposed is recommended to Fam- 
ilies as well as cultivators, as the study of Botany which 
will be assisted by the work will be very soon an im- 
portant one, and we will venture to predict that the time 
will soon arrive when no young lady will be considered 
accomplished without proficiency in the study. 





NEW VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 


We have received from Mr. George P. Thomas, Com- 
mission Merchant, Boston, two samples of very excellent 
potatoes, of a quality we have never known exceeded 
One of the varieties of these potatoes is called the But- 
man Potato, and the other the Nonpareil Potato. The 
latter is said to be a new variety, and the former we are 
told, has been known for a number of yeays in the State 
of Maine, from whence both samples were transmitted 
to Mr. Thomas. They are both fine, but the Butman, 
in particular, requires much care in, cooking to prevent 
it from falling to pieces, and on that account it is said to 
be better to cook them by steam than to boil them in 





water. 





We are happy to lend every aid in our power to im- 
prove the quality of our potatoes, a consummation as de- 
voutly to be wished as improving our races of domestic 
animals, or of any vegetable production, which can enter 
into a course of correct culture. 

















MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Horticultural Rooms, Dec. 12, 1834. 
Specimens of a very large and most beautiful apple, 
by Thomas Whitmarsh, Esq. of Brookline, received by 
him from the garden of Mr. Andrews of Salem.—The 
form was round, inclining to oblong—the eye in a deep, 
broad basin—The form and size much resembling the 
Reinette Blanche D’Espagne,—the color delicate yellow 
or straw, throughout—without a particle of red. The 
flavor good. These were the only specimens exhibited 

to-day,-—the season being far advanced. 
For the Committee, WivuiamM Kenrick. 














ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. B, Oris, of this city, an artist favorably known, 
has made two large paintings, representing the tempta- 
tion of Adam, and the situation of our first parents after 
their expulsion from Paradise. He has managed the 
subject with exceeding caution and skill, and presents 
different times from those chosen by Dubuffe, and has 
avoided what was especially exceptionable in the pic- 
tures of the great foreign artist. The paintings have 
been justly admired by those who are capable of judging 
of the various circumstances which go to make up good 
pictures. They are now at the Masonic Hall, and will 
for a short time be exhibited in this city. We would 
enter a caveat against the supposition that these are cop- 
ies of Dubuffe’s; they are not. The subject has been 
under the pencil of various artists—none of them, we 
believe, lig treated it exactly as Mr. Otis has done. 


Swedish and Danish Watchmen. The watchmen of 
Stockholm, like their brethren of Copenhagen, cry the 
hours most lustily, and sing anthems almost all night, to 
the no little annoyance of foreigners, who have been ac- 
customed to confine their devotions to the day. These 
important personages of the night, perambulate the town 
with a curious weapon like a pitchfork, each side of the 
fork having a spring barb, used in securing a running 
thief by the leg. The use of it requires some skill and 
practice, and constitutes no inconsiderable part of the 
valuable art and mystery of thief-catching. 

Going the entire “Fish.”’ Last Monday, Mr. Ansel 
Wright and two others of this town caught at the mouth 
of Danks’ Pond, at one haul, with a twenty-five foot net, 
seven thousand two hundred Perch, or at five hauls, thirty 
three bushels, the three first hauls weighing one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five pounds! This beats old 
Hadley folks all hollow. They must try again.—North- 
ampton Courier. 


The New York Star says that there are in the New 
York jail about twenty unfortunate prisoners, confined 
for small debts, and have nothing but water allowed 
them, and that too Manhattan water,—no wood, no bed, 
no bread, and they subsist upon what they can beg from 
day to day from their more fortunate brethren in adver- 
sity. 

A Syren. Le Chameleon, a new French weekly pa- 
per, states that a fisherman, at St. Valerysur Somme has 
caught one of the fish anciently called syrens. It isa 
kind of seal, with the head and breast of a human form, 
so that when half out of the water it exactly resembled a 
woman. 


Among the Almanacs for 1835, is the ‘ Comic Alma- 
nac,’ with illustrations by Cruikshank ; also among the 
Pennys is the ‘ Hat Almanac,’ ‘ Paragon Almanac,’ &c. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 





‘Tue above publication is continued with improve- 
ments by the Subscribers, and is devoted to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Floriculture and Rural Economy. 

The work is printed with a new and elegant type and 
good paper in a quarto form ; paged, making a volume of 
416 pages a year, to which a copious index is furnished 
gratis. 

The value of the Farmer will be enhanced by an 
increased correspondence with scientific and practical 
cultivators, and with notices of experiments and details 
of facts connected with Agriculture and its kindred 
branches of Gardening, Orcharding, &c., and will be 
made worthy a place in the library of every Gentleman 
and Farmer. ; 

Subscription price is $2.50 per annum in advante. 


THOS. G. FESSENDEN, 
GEO. C. BARRETT. 
Boston, Dec. 1834. 











CATALOGUE FOR 1635. 

Just published, a Catalogue of the NEW 
ENGLAND SEED AND AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE—comprising an unusual choice 
collection of Garden and Flower Seeds, raised 
sm i the Gardens connected with the Establishinent. 
The following from the preface explains the principles in 
reference to which the business wiil be conducted. 

When the Agricultural Warehouse and New England Seed 
Store was commenced, it was altogether problematical whether 
those engaged in the different branches of rural economy would 
give support to such an establishment, and the proprietors in- 
eurred very eousiderable expense, as well as bestowed much 
time aud exertion to make it what the Farmers and Gardeners 
of New England very much needed, to wit, a Repository from 
which could be obtained Seeds, &c. which might be relied on 
as true to their kind and of the best quality. ‘The experience 
and experiments of a series of years, enable us now to give 
assurance of satisfaction to those who may commence or will 
continue their patronage. We have completed our auticipated 
arrangements in the seed department in such a rivet we 
are welf Assured of a full supply of seeds, raised undef our own 
direction. We are thus placed in a condition to sapply seeds, 
of warranted good quality ; and arrangements have been made 
to import from Enrope those kinds which bid fairest to be most 
useful, best adapted to our soil and climate, and on which reli- 
ance can be placed that with proper treatment they will not fail 
to germinate. ‘ 

n a business of this description, it cannot be expected but 
that complaints will sometimes be made of seeds not vegetating ; 
but candid men will allow that the fault is not always in the 
seed. The best seed may fail of coming up, on several accounts; 
some kinds may be sown too early, and be chilled in the ground 
in dry seasons, by the burning rays of the sun—they are often 
eaten by worms and insects, and are frequently covered tuo 
deep in the earth, particularly delicate flower seeds. The best 
method of proving the quality of the seed is to sow a few ina 
box of loose earth, placed in a warm room, keeping the earth 
moist. If the seed is good, it will vegetate in a reasonable 
time. A quicker method isto roll up a few seeds in a quantity 
of wet moss, which will soon determine their character. 

It was long before the business would warrant the expenses 
now incurring; and it is for the public to decide to what extent 
they will give their patronage to an establishment conducted 
on the principles, enjoying the advantages, and favored with 
the prospects above mentioned. 

This Catalogue contains 80 pages ; will be sent Gratis to 
dealers, patrons and friends of the Establishment, and @xpERs 
for articles contained therein will meet with prompt and faithful 
attention. GEO, C. BARRETT, 

New England Seed Store, Boston. 








HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls; Old strains, Stiff joints, 
Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are strain- 
ed in the back sinews, wrung in the withers, &c.; 
also for Glandular swellings of the Throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparation have been 
earefully selected after many years experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly tiic best and certainly the most convenient article in use. 

. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness or Weakuess in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOULIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. . 

(CThe Public are requested to observe that each label is 





S. C. Parkhurst, Cincinnati, Ohio—Wm. Mann, Bangor, 
Me.—E. Stedman, Newburyport, Ms.—James Green & | 
Co., Worcester, Ms.—H. F. Green, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
GEO. C. BARRETT, 
New England Farmer Office, Boston. 




















: A GARDENER | 
—Wants a Situation—can produce the best recommendations 
as regards his character and capacity. nov19 | 





FARM WANTED, | 

—Within 25 miles of Boston on a lease tor 5 years—containing | 
not less than 100 acres—one on the sea coast would be prefer- 

red. Address B. M. at N. E. Farmer office, post paid. | 

dec 3 6t | 





FOR SALE OR TO LET. } 

A valuable farm situated in Medford, about five miles from 
this city, well calculated fora milk, vegetable and fruit farm. | 
For further particulars apply at this office. n. 17, 





: NOTICE. 
GREEN House FRamMEsS and SasHEs,—about five hundred 
uare fect.—Also a quantity of pots. For sale. Apply to G. 
. BARRETT, N. E. Farmer Office. ov. 12, 





SMYRNA SPRING WHEAT. 

Just received a few Bushels of the above kind of Wheat 
which will be found a valuable variety, having been tried two 
years in New-England and yielding 55 Bushels one year and 
50 Bushels the second year to the acre. Farmers will please 
call and see it. GEO. C, BARRETT. 





GREEN HOUSE GLASS. 





signed. 
Brice of large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 029 





200 boxes very thick—for sale by LORING & KUPFER, 
No. 10 Merchant’s Row. | lm sep 3 





























PROSPECTUS “) PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 
OF THE Corrected with great care, weekly. 

. HORTICULTURAL REGISTER, | REE TU” 
DV Gardener’ azine, | APPLES, russets barrel , 250 3 00 
ee ae |Brans,white,.'. . . . . . . [bushel] 187] 150 
To be conducted by Tuomas G. Fessenpey, aided by | Beer, mess, (new) . barrel 10 © 
several Scientific and Practical Horticulturists. Cargo, No.1. > ; 50) 8 00 
prime, . t x 5 50} 6 75 

; a eee ; | Beeswax, (American) pound 17) 3 

Tuere is a very considerable extent of meaning to the Burrer, inspected, No.1, ” 14 16 
word Horticulture,—and in our modern definition we an a oo = sh H 
have included the branches of Gardening, of Orcharding Frwemens, sorhern, geese, “ 40 45 
and the cultivation of Flowers ; it will therefore be ob- | southern, geese, . ° =“ 56 49 
vious that the title of the work proposed embraces arts of | eeae, Aone pony ese ae «v7 ° 9 
culture of great and increasing importance. The study Four, Genesee, - Ceash. | barrel | 5 37) 5 50 
of Botany has recently been made a part of the education | ar ae str. s : — _ 
of children, and its advantages and pleasures will ensure yom ye os ep “ 5 0} 5 6 
it increasing attention. As an assistance to acquiring | Grain, Corn,northern yellow, . oushe] ~ 77 
the taste for, and increasing the attention to, this delight- | southern yellow, . « 68! = 
ful study, the work proposed. will be of much advantage, | Rye, Northern, er “ 7 80 
It will be conducted after the manner of the London 4 ww aie altel 2 S 

f ’ . i ats, Northern, . (prime - j 
Horticultural Register, and of Loudon 8 Magazine. The | pay, best English, ane (P ‘! ) =e 8 00) 19 00 
department of Horticulture, embracing more particularly Eastern screwed, . . . . > 13 00) 14 00 
that of Fruits, will be aided by a gentleman of eminent | aieiie es pressed, ‘on Id 7 15 ro 

, ES ore oe a 
knowledge and correctness as to their nomenclature ; | iene, Ist quality (new) |. . sonal 14,5 15 
and that of Vegetable Gardening, will be conducted by 2d quality ; 44 10; = 
the Editor. That of Floriculture bya professional Florist. | UA®P, Fan why r aiid . pound >| 
: — , Ist sort, . : 

Orders are out for all the important Foreign Periodi- | LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . “ 17) a 
cals, and from these will be made selections of all new | ae Bpper, Ib. 4 as 
and important articles, with descriptions of new Fruits | ieee ce 18! 
and Flowers which may be brought into notice. Philadelphia, sole, . | pound 27, 30 

The work will be published monthly, on fine paper, | / ont aa . nd k ies 1 = 

‘ —_ . IME, est sor ine cask | 
octavo size, and contain forty pages each month with a | PorK, Mass. inspec.,extraciear, _ | barre! | 17 00] 18 00 
neat cover, and afforded at the low price of rwo DOLLARS | tal Mess, . ae «| 13 00) 
es - : al a4 Bone, middlings, . oe 8) 8B 
per annum. If sufficient encourageme nt be given, the |Sexps, Herd’s Grass. (acne) bushe!| 225! @ 75 
work, after the first volume, will be increased and ex- Red Top, northern, : ‘cs 15 nt) 
pensive drawings introduced. sated hp none | pound A. Hs 

Subscription papers will be found at the New Enghend nc dw tried, -_ ; nmapee tie. ew 700. 750 
Farmer Office, at the bookstores of Russell, Odiorne & | Woo , prime or Saxony Fleeces, 60 65 
Co. and Hilliard, Gray & Co., and at the counting room | mere aes pound = 2 
of the Mercantile Journal, State Street, Boston,—and at | do. 1-2 ie ee 35 42 
Geo. C. Thorburn’s, 67 Liberty Street, N. York—Wm. | . do J; tentgenmien 2 + * 

. ’ A tiv $ OY oe “ 38 
M. Morrison’s, Alexandria, D. C—Wm. Thorburn, Al- | ti "(Pulled sapertae po 50 55 
bany, N..Y.—J. W. Foster, Portsmouth, N. H.—Jos. 5% IstLambs, . - . “ 40 46 
Breck, Lancaster, Ms.—Messrs. Winships, Brighton, Ms, == ao - wETC 3 = = 
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Soachern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per lb. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mowpay, Dec. 13, 1834. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiserand Patriot. 

At market 640 beef cattle, 80 stores, 1290 sheep, and 150 
swine. All the stores and swine have been before reported. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—An unusual proportion of the best 
qualities were at market, some of whieh remain unsold, a small 
advance was effected. We noticed one yeke extraordinary 
fine, taken at 32s 6d, and one yoke at 33s—we quote rime at 
28s 6d a 31s 6d ; good at 26 a 288 6d ; cows at 25 a 27s 9d. 

Barrelling Cattle—A few lots were taken et 24a 25s for 
mess; No. 1, 21 a 22s. 

Sheep—Sales of lots were effected at 12s 9d, 13s 6d, 14, 
15s and 16s 6d; two lots of 600 in all were held at $3 each, 
sale not effected. 

Swine.—We noticed no sale ot lots; a few were retailed at 
5 for sows and 6 for barrows. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

The subscriber is now prepared to receive orders for trees 
for fall setting out, and the best regen ee paid to orders 
by mail or otherwise. Catologues to ad gratis upon ap- 
plication. GEO. c. BAR cas 
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MISCELLANY. 


The last number of the Edinburgh Review contains some 
critical remarks on Poems, written by a mechanic, commonly 
ealled the Sheffield Brazier. The following extract or com- 
parison of the outward and visible glories of the CREATOR, is 
eminently fervid and beautiful. 

“Gop said, ‘ Let there be light!’ 
Grim darkness felt H1s might, 
And fled away ; 
Then, startled seas, and mountains cold 
Shone forth, all bright in blue and gold, 
And cried, ‘’Tis day! ’tis day!’ 
‘ Hail, holy Light!’ exclaim’d 
The thund’rous cloud that flam’d 
O’er daisies white ; 
And lo, the rose, in crimson dress’d, 
Lean’d sweetly on the lily’s breast, 
And, blushing, murmur’d, ‘ Light !’ 
Then was the skylark born ; 
Then rose the embattled corn ; 
Then floods of praise 
Flow’d o’er the sunny hills of noon ; 
And then, in stillest night, the moon 
Pour’d forth her pensive lays. 
Lo, heaven’s bright bow is glad! 
Lo, trees and flowers, all clad 
Tn glory, bloom! 
And shall the mortal sons of Gop 
Be senseless as the trodden clod, 
And darker than the tomb ? 
No, by the mind of man! 
By the swart artisan! 
By Gop, our sire! 
Our souls have holy light within, 
And every form of grief and sin 
Shall see and feel its fire. 
By earth, and hell, and heav’n, 
The shroud of souls is riven! 
Mind, mind alone, 
Is light, and hope, and life, and power! 
Earth’s deepest night, from this blest hour, 
The night of minds, is gone! 











LACONICS. 


AN auctioneer ought to be by nature strong ; for, 
though only one man, he is often called upon to 
knock down a lot. 

Spring is welcome to the trees, because they 
are re-leaved by its approach. | 

Those persons who are in business the most 
sharp, usually get the most blunt. 


All blood maybe said to be useless, which is in 
vein. 

It is remarkable that in music those strains 
please the most, which are allowed to be dull set. 

The trade of a blacksmith, is one of little labor 
to himself, inasmuch as most of his work is done 
by a vice. 

A statesman begins to lower himself when he 
consents to be hired by others. 


The additional day to February once in four 
years, seems very naturally to increase the spring 
necessary to a leap year. 

All persons who can defer their laughter until 
convenient time, should be taken to the Humane 
Society as extraordinary cases of ‘ suspended ani- 
mation.” 

Those damsels who admire mustachios, must be 
unsincere in saying they dislike hair lips. 

When people have red hands, they should. al- 
ways play at loo, as every thing is gained at that 
game by a palm flush. ~. 

Pugilists begin their battles from a paradox ; for 





ments and amusements. 
enough to do. 


daughters, and sisters, seldom tire. 


selvages, as durable as hemming ? 


sewing and knitting by steam. 


that ** Women’s work is never done.” 
considered the number of stitches in a pair of 
stockings, or a shirt, without trembling lest a gen- 
eral mutiny among females, might leave him to 
tremble, or at least to shiver still worse? And yet 
the fingers of our industrious help-meets, and 


James Eastman, the thief who tried to escape 
up the chimney, and was stopped by the grate, 
must have found it a great bar to his rising. 

In classing birds, we should say weather-cocks 
are meant for the church ; but dens are decidedly 
the lay-subjects of the state-—U. S. Gaz. 


From the Hancock Advertiser. 
THE LONG EVENINGS. 
Now come the long evenings, and their employ- 
Females, especially, find 
How much truth is in the saying, 


Who ever 


Cannot some ingenious female—for ingenuity is 
4 not confined to one sex—devise a seamless shirt, 
with its gussets and wristbands, and collar, and 


Every ‘ better half,” immense as the labor is, 
prides herself on thinking that she could never do 
too much towards making good garments for man. 
Now is it not in our power to relieve her if she 
cannot relieve herself, from some of this labor ? 
Not by getting around the chimney fire-place, 
mornings and evenings, and by the light of a little 
pine fuel, put our own hands to the spindle and 
‘* take hold of the distaff,” as do the men in some 
parts of Austria; but by devising machinery for 


_ The following curious article is from Hone’s 
Every Day Book; and may amuse, if it should not 
instruct. It purports to give the number of stitch- 
es made by “ my aunt,” in a * plain shirt for her 


existence of a goose. 


Dr. Franklin, endeavoring to kill a turkey by an 
electric shock, received the whole battery himself, 
when he good-naturedly observed, that, instead of 
killing a turkey, he had nearly put an end fo the 
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Fall and Winter 


1 case Cassimeres, 

1 do. Sattinets, 

1 do. Petershams, 

1 bale printed Bocking, 

1 do. plain do. 

¢ bales cotton Carpeting, of su- 


erior g@ality, 

1 bale sup: Froude Flannels, 

1 do. do. Welch do. warrant- 
ed not to shrink in washing. 

1 bale 4-4 English do. 

1 do. 6-4 do. do. 

1 do common do. American. 

4 do. Angola do. a superior 
article, and warranted not 
to shrink in washing. 

5 bales of white Domets, at 20 
cents per yard. 

5 do. yellow do. at 20 cts. per 


yard, 
3 do. red Salisbury Flannels, 
5 do. yellow do. do. 
1 do. superior French cotton 


Blankets, 
1 do. London superior do. 
1 do. common do 


1 do superior Marseilles Quilts 
3 do.knotted do. do. 
1 do. 6-4 French Merinos, 

1 do. do. English do. 

2 cases3-4do. do. 

500 pieces Circassians, assort- 


ed colors, 
1 case Scotch Plaid, Ist quality 
1 do. do. do. common, at 


12 1-2 cents per yard. 
50 pieces cherry, pink, crim- 


son, &c. 
Italianett, at 12 1-2 ets per yd. 
1 bale Hearth Rugs, 

25 doz. woollen Comforters, 


FALL GOODS. 


ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington Street, 
(South end,) has just received a complete assortment of 
oods, from New York Auctions, consisting 
of the following varieties, viz. :— 

1 case of superfine London Broadcloths, consisting of the fol- 
lowing shades of colors, viz.—drakeneck, adelaide, invisible 
green, olive, olive brown, russet brown, blue black, &c. One 
case common do. suitable for children’s wear. 


1 case Athenian Cassimeres, 
suitable for ladies’ Habits, 
Cloaks, &e. 

1 do. ladies Habit Cloth, of su- 

rior quality, 

1 bale goat’s hair Camlet, 

7 bales Bed Tickings, from the 
following manufactories, 
viz»—--Sharon, Methuen, 
Brown, Apsanpink, &c. 

3 do. power-loom do. at 6d per 
yard, 

3 cases Copperplate, 

2 do English Patch, ar 

15 do. Prints, assorted qualities 

50 do. bleached Sheetings and 
Shirtings, from 6} to 25 cts 


r yard, 

75 Pg avn do. do. from 6} to 
16% cents per yard, 

4, cases colored Cambnic of su- 
perior quality 

6 do. do. do. common, at 6 1-4 
cents per yard, 

1 case red Moreen, at 25 cents 
per yard, 

1 do. Canton Table Matts, at 
37 1-2 cents per set, 

1 do. Oil cloth do. do. 

1 do. do. do. do. suitable for 
astral lamps, ‘ 

50 Astral Lamp Rugs, 

1 case colored Damask Table 


loths, 
1 do. Russia do. do. do. 
1 do. superior Linens, 
1 do. Long Lawns, 
1300 doz. Clark’s Spool Cotton, 
(blk spools,) at 6d per doz. 
2100 doz. white cotton Tapes, 
No. 35, at 10 cts per doz. 


grandfather.” ° 
Stitches. 
Stitching the collar, four rows, - 3,000 
Sewing the ends, - - 500 
Button holes, and sewing on buttons, 150 
Sewing on collar, and gathering the neck, 1,204 
Stitching wristbands, - - 1,228 
Sewing the ends, - - 68 
Button holes, - - - 148 
Hemming the slite, - - 264 
Gathering the sleeves, - - 840 
Setting on wristbands, - - - 1,468 
Stitching shoulder straps, 3 rows each, 1,880 
Hemming the neck, - - 390 
Sewing the sleeves, - - 2,554 
Setting in sleeves and gussets, - 3,050 
Taping the sleeves, - - 1,526 
Sewing the seams,’ - - 848 
Setting side gussets, - : 424 
Hemming the bottom, - - 1,104 
Total number, 20,646 





A COMMON CHARACTER. 


‘* THERE are certain ladies (says Hannah More) 
who, from being faithful or frugal are reckoned 
excellent wives, and who indeed make a man every 
thing but happy. They acquit themselves, perhaps 
in the great points of duty, but in so ungracious a 
a way as clearly proves they do .not find their 
pleasure in it. Lest in account of merit they 
should run too high, they allow themselves to be 
unpleasant in proportion as they are useful, not 
considering that it is almost the worst sort of do- 





they stand up and ‘¢ fall to.” 


mestic immorality to be disagreeable. 


10 do. Homan’s Cravats, 125 doz. twilled do. 
ladies’ and children’s | 110 ladies Sable Boas, 
woollen Capes 25 white Fox skin do. 
30 bales brown and white cot- | 14 doz. Sable and Fox Opera 
ton Hdkfs. Ties, 
1 do. Suffolk Drillings, 1 case French fancy Boxes, at 
5 do. Russia Diaper, of a very less than half the cost of im- 


portation, which with the 
above articles will be sold 
for CasH, at less prices 
than can be obtained else- 
where in the City. 


superior qualit 

2 do. 44 Sesieps, “ 

2 case Athenian Camlet, an 
excellent article for ladies’ 
Habits, Cloaks, &c. 

Nov. 8. 
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